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This sense, which it is not easy to define quite precisely, is
at any rate not the sense with which we are concerned when we
deal with independent probabilities. We are concerned, not with
direct causation of the kind described above, but with c depend-
ence for knowledge,' with the question whether the knowledge of
one fact or event affords any rational ground for expecting the
existence of the other. The dependence for knowledge of two
events usually arises, no doubt, out of causal connection, or what
we term such, of some kind. But two events are not independent
for knowledge merely because there is an absence of direct causal
connection between them; nor, on the other hand, are they
necessarily dependent because there is in fact a causal train which
brings them into an indirect connection. The question is whether
there is any known probable connection, direct or indirect. A
knowledge of the results of other tossings of a coin may be hardly
less relevant than a knowledge of the bias of the coin; for a
knowledge of these results may be a ground for a probable know-
ledge of the bias. There is a similar connection between the
statistics of immunity from smallpox and the causal relations
between vaccination and smallpox. The truthful testimonies
of two witnesses about the same occurrence have a common
cause, namely the occurrence, however independent (in the legal
sense of the absence of collusion) the witnesses may be. For the
purposes of probability two facts are only independent if the
existence of one is no indication of anything which might be a
part cause of the other.
3, While dependence and independence may be thus con-
nected with the conception of causality, it is not convenient to
found our definition of independence upon this connection. A
partial or possible cause involves ideas which are still obscure, and
I have preferred to define independence by reference to the con-
ception of relevance, which has been already discussed. Whether
there really are material external causal laws, how far causal
connection is distinct from logical connection, and other such
questions, are profoundly associated with the ultimate problems
of logic and probability and with many of the topics, especially
those of Part III., of this treatise. But I have nothing useful to
say about them. Nearly everything with which I deal can be
expressed in terms of logical relevance. And the relations be-
tween logical relevance and material cause must be left doubtful.